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2. That no one can foresee what immense resources Germany will develop within thirty or 
forty years, and what Germany will not be able to pay will be paid by the Allies. 

3. That Germany, under the stimulus of a military occupation, will increase her production 
in an unheard-of manner. 

4. The obligation arising from the treaty is an absolute one; the capacity to pay can only 
be taken into consideration to establish the number and amount of the annual payments; the 
total must in any case be paid within thirty years or more. 

5. Elle ou nous. Germany must pay; if she doesn't, the Allies must pay. It is not neces- 
sary that Germany free herself by a certain date; it is only necessary that she pay all. 

6. Germany has not to discuss, only to pay. Let time illustrate what is at present unfore- 
seeable, etc., etc. 

The first of these contentions, in particular, was opposed by the American 
commissioners. 



The International Development of China. By Sun Yat-sen. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Dr. Sun, who is now president of the Republic of Southern China, — one of 
the two loose political groups into which that country has been unhappily 
divided, — has been called a theorist and a dreamer. The present volume, 
with its pretentious programmes, its painstaking consideration of details that 
are parts of speculative plans, and its slight emphasis upon political or eco- 
nomic feasibility, does nothing to counteract this impression. 

Foreign nations scarcely need to be reminded of the immense opportunity 
for exploitation that China affords, of her enormous natural resources and of 
her swarming population, affording an ideal market for the world's surplus 
goods. It is scarcely necessary to dwell on the enhanced importance of the 
problem of finding markets since the war. So far as the fundamental eco- 
nomic facts are concerned, Dr. Sun's grandiose schemes seem to rest upon a 
tolerably firm basis. But the schemes themselves are such as could scarcely 
have entered into the head of the Russian Czar or of the Japanese Imperial 
Government in their most sanguine moments. Here we have pages and pages 
of city-building, railroad-construction, building of harbors and canals — the 
complete reconstruction of China, in short, according to the specifications of 
an architect who has been told that "money is no object", and who feels at 
complete liberty to indulge his fancies. 

How can these things be? Dr. Sun calmly prophesies a new industrial 
revolution even more momentous than that which followed the introduction 
of machinery. "China will not only be the 'Dumping Ground' for foreign 
goods, but actually will be the 'Economic Ocean' capable of absorbing all 
the surplus capital as quickly as the Industrial Nations can possibly produce 
by the coming Industrial Revolution of Nationalized Productive Machinery. 
Then there will be no more competition and commercial struggles in China 
as well as in the world." Thus, there will be no difficulty whatever in making 
Tientsin a port as large and as important as New York. The conclusion 
follows from the premises, "as the night the day"; yet perhaps no one but 
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Dr. Sun would have the courage to assume the coming of the millennium as 
one of the conditions of the argument. If one still doubts, one may receive 
practical assurances. "Fortunately, soon after the preliminary part of my 
programmes had been sent out to the different governments and the Peace 
Conference, a new consortium was formed for the purpose of assisting China 
in developing her natural resources. This was initiated by the American 
Government. Thus we need not fear the lack of capital to start work in our 
industrial development." 

"In this International Development Scheme," writes Dr. Sun, in conclu- 
sion, "I venture to present a practical solution for the three great world 
questions, which are the International War, the Commercial War, and the 
Class War. As it has been discovered by post-Darwin philosophers that the 
primary force of human evolution is co-operation and not struggle, as that of 
the animal world, so the fighting nature, a residue from the animal instinct 
in man, must be eliminated from man, the sooner the better." All of which 
is, no doubt, sound philosophy, but appears to afford a somewhat doctrinaire 
basis for Dr. Sun's intensely practical proposals. 

It is difficult to resist the suggestion that Dr. Sun, sensible of the weakness 
of the government of which he is the titular head and fearing the conse- 
quences of continued political division in China, is simply trying to make the 
strongest possible bid for foreign support, and is at the same time endeavor- 
ing to impress the Chinese people with the magnificence of the future as he 
conceives it. 



Sir Edwaed Cook, K. B. E. A Biography by J. Saxon Mills, M. A. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 

Mr. Mills has produced an excellent piece of biographical writing, of which 
the only real fault is that, in conformity with Sir Edward Cook's own uncom- 
promising standards for biography, it treats its subject with rather too much 
reserve and with rather too strict a regard for the principle of unity. 

Sir Edward Cook made his mark, first, as editor of the old Pall Mall Gazette, 
of which journal he took charge on January 1, 1890, after the resignation of 
W. T. Stead — that remarkable man, whose alternating phases of genius and 
of mere idiosyncrasy the biographer has succeeded in representing with an 
acuteness and a justice that must have satisfied Cook himself. The sale of 
the "P. M. (?.," two years later, to William Waldorf Astor terminated Cook's 
connection with a periodical which he had made a model of the best in modern 
journalism. Shortly afterward, Sir Edward became editor of The Westminster 
Gazette — a periodical which he built up ah initio and for which he created an 
enviable reputation. When, however, he left The Westminster to assume edi- 
torial charge of The Daily News, the change was felt to be an advancement. 
The end of Cook's work on The Daily News, like the severance of his con- 
nection with The Pall Mall Gazette, came like a bolt from the blue, when in 



